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This meeting set the keynote to those that followed. The
first excitement at finding a replica of Charlotte had died
down, and Leopold had fallen back into his usual state of
flatness. However, Stockmar urged his cousin not to be too
precipitate, and not, as she threatened, to rush back to Berlin.
How, she demanded, could any happiness come from such a
marriage? But he begged her to be patient, holding out hopes
that things might improve.
Sometimes during his visits Leopold would make Karoline
sit down to the piano and play for him, while in his soft voice
he sang German or Italian songs. But generally he would give
her a book to read out loud while he amused himself with the
then fashionable occupation of "drizzling."    This drizzling
had been popular in the court of Marie Antoinette, where it
became a craze \parfilage it was called, and its votaries parfileuses.
The drizzling-box contained some kind of little instrument
which would turn the real gold or silver threads from such
things  as  tassels,  epaulettes  or trimmings  back into  their
original powder, and the aim of the drizzler was to see how
much gold and silver he could, by this laborious method,
acquire.    In France the passion for collecting objects with
which to drizzle rose to such a height that at parties, or even
at court, ladies would arrive with large bags ready to receive
any odds and ends of galloons or hilt-bands that their admirers
might give them.   The French emigrants brought the fashion
to England, and now in 1829 the craze for it seems to have
been at its height.  Leopold had a specially exquisite drizzling-
box made of tortoiseshell.    The very sight of the  prince
coming up the path with his groom behind him carrying his
drizzling-box started Karoline yawning.   And well it might,
for once Leopold had got under way with his drizzling he
never stopped: "tsrr, tsrr, tsrr," the little instrument would go
on,   drowsily,  ceaselessly,  while  Leopold,  bending  over it,
worked away industriously with his long, well-kept fingers,
However lovely the day that waited for them under the garden
trees, he would not stir.   For hours on end he would sit one
side of the "round sofa-table/9 while on the other side sat
Karoline reading aloud some book chosen by Leopold; one
day it would be perhaps a German novel; another, St. Simon's
Memoirs.   When she could endure it no longer, throwing the
book aside, she would rush to the piano and dash off some piece
so as to be able to give vent to her yawns unseen by Leopold.
Madame Bauer endeavoured to sit through this daily-repeated
programme, but the effect on her of this insane drizzling was